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ABSTEACT 

This booklet samnarizes the sajor findings of a 
cosprehensiYe follovup of the original interns in the Rational 
Association of Secondary school Principals (RASSP) Adsinistrative 
Internship Project for Secondary School iMproveaent. In 1962, the 
RASSP sought support fron the Fund for Advanceuent of Education for 
an adtinistrative internship pilot project that was, in effect, a 
design for leadership. The proj<»ct aiaed to develop principals who 
would assuue wore vigorous instructional leadership of schools and 
becoue the agents of change. The proposed prograa also aiaed to help 
innovative schools deaonstrate and advance further iuprovesents in 
secondary education. The project design was triangular, built around 
three sain groups of participants-<»the interns who would becoae 
educational leaders, the schools where they would work, and the 
universities that would supervise the interns and work with the 
schools. (Author) 
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IHE REPORT 



This booklet summarizes the major findings of a 
comprehensive follow-up of the original interns 
in the NASSP Administrative Internship Project 
for Secondary School Improvement. This two-year 
pilot project was supported by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

* 

Members of a four-man survey team traveled 
across the country to visit each former intern in 
his present position. Terrance E. Hatch Profes- 
sor of Education. Utah State University and an 
Associate Director of the project, coordinated the 
field study. He was assisted by Sam F. McCIana- 
han. a Graduate Assistant at the University of 
Missouri: Jean McGrcw. Principal. F^st High 
School. Lincoln. Nebraska: and David A. Spencer. 
Assistant Principal for Instruction, Madison East 
High School. Madison. Wisconsin. These assistants 
are all NASSP iiiterns. 

The authors consolidated data from the field 
studies with other information available from 
reports made by interns, principals, and university 
supervisors. 
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THE FIRST 55 



This is the storv- ol 55 people— the first NASSP* Admin- 
istrative fnterns. they chan^ed. and so did some schools 
and universities, bctause ot their internships. Who the 
Interns were, what they did. and what they heeame make 
up the content of this booklet. 

flisiorieally. most internships and apprenticeships in 
the professions and trades have aimed to preserve the status 
quo. They transmitted an estabHshed body of knowledge 
and skills from one generation to the next. In this sense, 
the NASSP's internship Ibr future principals departs from 
tradition. Its Koal is not conservation— but innovation. Its 
intent- tiot to preserve ihc established educational order, 
but to challenge it. Its method— to change priorities for 
school principals and some relationships between schools 
and universities. 

Between 1963 and 1965 these interns, hereafter called 
the First 55. each spent a year in a selected junior or senior 
high school that was moving in new directions. Twenty-four 
universities across the country supervised these internships 
locally. Now in 1967 the interns are employc>d elsewhere. 
Members of our NASSP survey team recently made personal 
visits to all former 55 interns in their present jobs. Tiiey 
saw each of them at work. They asked questions of them 
and their present colleagues. The survey team learned about 
the effects of the internships on schools and universities. 
This follow-up study suggests procc>dures and raises ques- 
tions lor many schools and universities to consider. 
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i SOME HIGHLIGHTS 



Before becoming NASSP interns, the First 55 were in 
most cases teachers in junior or senior high schools. A few 
were department heads or assistant principals. The personal 
qualities they held in common were promise and ambition. 
All had masters degrees, and most had done advanced work 
toward their doctorates. Their own classroom experiences 
had taught them that most schools could be better. Young 
enough to look ahead and see themselves as school princi* 
pals, they had serious plans to be a part of the action to 
improve schools. 

Today more than four fifths of this pilot group hold re- 
sponsible positions in secondary school administration. 
Nineteen are principals and an equal number are assistant 
principals. Nine hold other administrative jobs, from super- 
visor to superintendent. The remaining eight are tn full- 
time doctoral study, university teaching, or high school 
teaching. 

Today they possess another professional common de- 
nominator. Almost without exception, they regard improving 
the instructional program as their most important task and 
encouraging innovations as the most promising means to 
that end. Giving the instructional program their top priority, 
three fifths of them- now spend almost half of their time 
this way—far more than do most principals as reported in 
the recent nationwide NASSP surveys of the principalship. 

Whether as the principal who designed a "drop-In cen- 
ter" for students to use freely after school hours or as direc- 
tor of the Upward Bound Project for a large city public 
school system, these former interns today focus on indivi- 
dual students and on the development of school programs 
that arc right for them. 
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What did the ituernship ofFcr these men and women 
thvJ they mlfihi ntit have found elsewhere? According to 
the interns thetnselves. it was a unique combination of 
theory and opportunity to praetiee. I);tst'd on the principle 
that one learns l)y iUyU\^. First was a stroti^ commitment to 
the need for chanuiiiK sctumls: setond. on-the-job oppor- 
tunity to work f ull time with teachers on iK ttcr instruction 
for pupils in schools that are in session; and third, accord- 
ing to 85'; of them, came an understanding of ways to 
cope with resistance to new programs. 

Employers reat hed out to these people to bring new life 
and new skills to tlieir schools. According to their current 
colleagues, the interns arc doing just that. Actually, for 37 
of the First 55. the internship was an important considera- 
tion in being hired for their present positions. 

Although money is not the measure of the i, it is 
not unr. iated to accomplishment in our society. * .r years 
ago. the intcTns' nietfian annual income was $7,000, rang- 
ing from $(>.400 to $12,500. Today their median annua! 
salary is $11. 000 with a range of $7,000 to $18,250. 

They are iissuming leadership rapidly. Many admitted 
during the interviews that they already hold jobs that they 
never could have aspired to without the internship. One of 
them, still under thirty and already carrying high level 
responsibility for instruction, attributes his warm accep- 
tance in the s hool district— despite his youth—to the ex- 
perience gained in the internship. Perhaps it is not exag- 
gerated to say that the internship is a vehicle for the man 
in a hurry. 

What of the schools that were, in efTect. the interns' 
laboratories? Forty-seven schools took part in the pilot pro- 
gram. They shared an interest in improving instruction 
under principals who provided able leadership. Eighty-five 
per "ent of the interns found their schools to have a definite 
posture toward change. Innovative programs most fre- 
quently under way were team teaching, some form of in- 
dividualizcd instruction, use of new media, and experimen- 
tal kinds of pupil grouping and placement. Over two thirds 
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of the supervising principals say that chancre ; took place in 
their schools because the interns were there. Two of them 
s^id it this way : 

■ Ih* ist.tbiivhf({ .1 ttonur.uird f nulish f>iom;i:ii .imt 
<irVr!oi«'d .t tit iMt tultius t'spfit '.«• turps .Ul)nri<4 the 
1, Mulish sl.jff 

Iki.iusr ot him U'.K h« is hnw .i ht'.dthtt i aiti- 
tiidf tovv.tid xhv intnufiKtioii ot ti<'\\ pn>m\jnis. " 

Twenty-four universities participated in this pilot pro- 
Rram. Three fourths of them report that the project has in- 
fluenced their graduate programs. They place more em- 
phasis on the instructional leadership role of principals. 
Several ongoing internship programs have been revised 
along the NASSP Internship Project's lines to emphasize the 
importance of working with teachers to improve instruction. 
Eight universities are incorporating the internship into their 
preparation programs for principals. 

The pilot project with its 55 interns left many questions 
unanswered. For example, is there genuine commitment 
to the idea that the principal's main task is to improve in- 
struction? Are schools willing to pay the costs of an added 
staff person who is learning how to work with teachers to 
improve their teaching? Do universities know which schools 
provide the best settings for internships? Do university staff 
members really want to work closely with secondary schools 
to improve teaching and learning? Yes, we have much more 
to learn about the internship idea— and how to improve 
schools and universities. 

These highlights are significant, but it Is important to 
put the project in perspective. For the whole story, this 
report turns now to the beginning— how the project came 
to be and how it worked. 
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m THE PROJECT 



For moro than hall a .-ntury. the NASSP has demon- 
strated ptacticai ways t otlutate a diverse seh(X)l poputa* 
tion. rhe tem|H> increasetl alter World War II. The search 
for new methods j»ave rise to the Stall" Utilization Studies, 
begun in I95G. Durinu these studies, in schools across the 
country, one problem occurred a^ain and asain. Although 
money was available to experiment with different ways of 
teaciiinR. there was a shortay*' of venturesome priiuipals. 
W'illinu: to try oui new ideas. 

In I9(>2. th(' NASSP souuht support from the Fund for 
the AdvarKemem of Kducation for an administrative intern- 
ship pilot project that was. in effect, a design for leadership. 
The project aimed to tlevelop principals who would assume 
more vigorous instructional leadership of schools and In- 
come the agents of chani>c. The pro{>osed program also 
aimed to help innovative schools demonstrate and advance 
further improvements in secojulary education. The Fund 
srantcd the NASSP a sun) of 000 for a two-year pilot 
project, to begin in 196:i. 

The project design was triangular, built around three 
main groups of participants- -the intcnis who would Ih-- 
come educational leaders: the scfuKtls where they would 
work; and the twiivrsitU's that would supervise the interns 
and work with the schools. The project staff, in the NASSP's 
Washington headquarters. develo{H«d guidelines for each of 
the groups and then administered and coordinated the work 
of all participants. 

The project structure included an informal chcck-and- 
balance system. Each intern was employed in a school under 
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the direct supcnision of the schoors principal. At stated 
intorvatN. the intern reported to his university supervisor 
%vhose main job was to see that the intern's activities stayed 
within the framework of project objectives. University 
supervisors also visited the schools and. on occasion, in- 
voived their university colleagues in work with the school 
staff. Working agreements spoiled out the obligations of all 
participants and governed their relationships. All aspects of 
the project were subject to final review by the project staff. 

Each school paid its intern a salary generally commen- 
surate with that of teachers with similar preparation and 
experience. During the first pilot year, project funds paid 
about half the intern s salary and provided clerical expenses 
and travel. During the second year, new schools received 
$1500 toward the intern's salary. Project funds also covered 
the expenses of interns, principals, and university super- 
visors for orientation seminars, the interns' attendance at 
the NASSP Annual Convention, and routine project meet- 
ings. Each school district paid the balance of the intern's 
salary. Each university contributed the services of a super- 
vising professor. The NASSP provided headquarters and the 
services of the project director. 

The project started officially with an orientation semi- 
nar held at the University of fUinois in the summer of 1963. 
That fall fourteen interns, each in a different school, 
worked under the supervision of seven universities. The 
original participants were hand-picked. In the second year, 
however, the project was expanded so that by June 1965. 
55 interns had worked in 47 junior and senior high schools, 
under the supervision of 24 universities. All but one uni- 
versity and one school district continued on for the second 
pilot year. 

Currently, the project is continuing under a grant from 
the Ford Foundation which extended and expanded the 
original pilot project through 1968. 
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Mk THE INTERNS 



Thv fvpkal iriirtn was a :<2-\rai-nld mattu'cl man with 
two chiidtoti. who luid bi\i\ a ilassrtMHii trachiT for iii»ht 
wars. In iat i. ihr uioup tanuc*({ in aue f rom 21 to 4f); six 
wvrv sinuU*. thrrt* wviv two \\onu*n. and alxmi one fourth 
oi thf tnt(*rns hail sonif pri^u administr.itivi' cxpcricnco. All 
had masters ch'urtvs or the rquivalrnt. and most had done 
ad\ anii'd work toward tlie dcHtor;>te. 

riu* First 55 in tlu' pilot pr«>{ec t t am<» from two sotirtes. 
rwrntv-nme wvtv «4raduatr students singled out b; the uni- 
versities riiev interned in a \ ariet\ of seluH>ls and followed 
diverse cmplovment paths w hen the inti*rnships ended. The 
reniaminu 2<i were tiominated for int<*rnships by the sehoot 
distrit ts where they workc^d. They followctl an "intramural" 
path staying w ithin their ow n scIuk)! districts Iwth for their 
internships and post-internship employment. 

To ittustrate the intratnural pattern, one Kn^tish teaeher 
intc*rned in a suhurhan hiuh school where he workc*d on 
ilexihle Netutiulin^ and on the c^tucational requirements for 
a new school plant. At the end of his internship, he w\as 
asked to remain not only in the district, but in the sam<* 
school, in a position that urew directly out of his own work 
as an intern. Ot\ the rcxonnnendation of the principal, the 
l>oard of education formalizi^d the intern's role and namcni 
him assistant principal for instruction. 

Kach intern worked full time in a school dircH.*tiy under 
the principal and with the staff. Four fifths of the ({roup 
carried the title of "administrative intern." The remainder 
Wfre callwl either assistant principals, or curriculum co- 
ordinators. Whatever the title, the intern's main assignment 
was to work closely with teachers to upgrade the instruc* 
tional program. Within the framework of individual school 
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settings, interns sought to: 

BEST COPY AVAiLABLE 

Help toaclicrs make better use of learning re> 
sources in the school. 

Bring new curricutar developments to the atten* 
tion of the staff. 

Help teachers develop plans for experimentation. 

Work with teacheis already engaged in experi- 
mental studies. 

Learn about the relationships between educational 
facilities and the instructional program. 

The intern's role was meant to be outside the line of 
authority in the school hierarchy. He was to operate as a 
"free agent" moving easily from team to team, grade level 
to grade level, department to department. This entry in 
an intern's daily log shows one way this happened: 
"{ was approached by two ICnglish teachers whose 
tla^'ics i ve iH'cn visiting . . . they told me they 
wanted to try a new approach . ." . mentioned u 
icw ideas ancl asked if ! would help. " 

Another intern described himself in this way: 

*'! was a person without line responsibility. I could 
devote my time to inlusinsj new ideas" into the 
sch(x)l. I could read. I could write il I wanted to. 
I could leave school to visit, or I could think." 

Without queation, the free-wheeling natttre of the Intern* 
ship assifcnment with its emphasis on change emerged as 
one of the most significant provisior.s in the project. 

This conclusion does not imply that each internship 
was an unqualified success. There were problems, most of 
which related to excessive use of the intern's time for rou- 
tine jobs. It was understood that interns would sample a 
variety of routine administrative jobs during the intern- 
ship, but in no case were they supposed to carry continuing 
responsibilities for such things as bus schedules or the 
cafeteria. 

Controls were built into the project structure to insure 
the emphasis on instruction. Interns kept daily logs to show 
how they spent theh: time. Not only did they record their 
activities but they analyzed and evaluated them against 

8 
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the objectives of the internship. Supervising professors and 
the NASSP staff examined the logs and visited schools to 
make sure* for example, that interns did not show visitors 
around the school too many hours in the week. In spite of 
the checks and balances. 33 of the interns said that they 
carried more than occasional responsibility for discipline 
and other routine supervision of pupils. 

Nevertheless^ the emphasiis on instruction prevailed. All 
38 who are now either principals or assistant principals say 
that the internship helped get them ready for instructiomd 
leadership. Today the interns see a strong eattse-and^effert 
relationt^hip between what they did as interns and what they 
do now. 

The interns express these relationships best in their 
own words: 

' h wouUi \u (lifik uU ii tun hnpt^Niblr io find an 
atUMiA i)V c\\K nvniv whkh did iu>i in sotni* wav 
rrfl' 1 1 i\h iiifliii lu f ol nu \ASSP inlt iUNhip . . . 
wlii lni II is .( [jio^rani to niakr Imui usv ol 
.Uidiii \ isuais . . dr\e*lc>jMn:^ .1 urw lu-dnk' . . 
ni Win ktnu \^ illi oiti tUAih u*;u lu w on a lu w Mih- 

' l);ninu tnv ii.t« rnship I haii ihv <>p))<>runniv 10 
utkr jj.ut \n yi]ix'ni\u\ a lu w stlinoi . . . and to 
ohM'Uf thv j>inf»lrnjs . aiici \hv piintipals U'- 
Ai Uuns to ih(»sf piohle In^ . . tills \\as {nv:dual)lc 
l(» int .1^ I .tin nnu plannioLi a mw mIhh*! of 
uhi( ii f uil! \h prnu ipal . 

^\\\ iuirinsfnp a rtiUnh infiut nttd ihv way I 
Mprraif .Is .J pnoi ip.il . . . ! sprnd niort' dhni the 
usual tinu- with instruction . . \\r initiated scunr 
suct(.ssU:l pih^t pr« '^Luns in ti .nn itMcfnnu the 
osr ul l*.nnin^ M^tintcc ttntt rs jtid continuous 
[iioi;n ss . that u^is tfic du'i 'Lt n^suli of niv iti- 
In nship . . 

Even interns who are now assistant principals, worldng 
mainly with student discipline* view their present jobs dif* 
ferently* One explained it this way: 

\\\n\\ <»i nu work with stutifiits who Atv haxuv^i 
trouhli is dutrtid toward trsmu to \i\\v thmi a 
ntott' -^.uistMnu insiru( tionai prour.inv I would 
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ncM i \ui\*- .ipjMo.K ht'il Uie simlonts this wav In*- 
lore the niU i nslifp. ' 

Forty*seveii of the 55 interna credit the intemship with 
teaching them wavs to cope with resistance to change. 

Interns learned how to get teachers interested enough 
in some new ideas to try them qui Mth students and share 
in the decisions of what to teach and bow to teach. When 
the NASSP survey team visited former interns on their 
present jobs» these are examples of what they saw: 

i'iiis priJK ipai has dcvolc?{>cd a si/ahic iviin} toac h- 
ini; prourain in a m.!ku)1 tjial is old, in a ueiulibur- 
hoini that is < haimini;. with a staff that is *oUl 
uuaui". . . 

f ills intoni, now an assistant superintendent, has 
done much with leatns and organizing teachers 
tor curricuiuin dcv clopnu-nt. He is currently the 
thrust Khijui the design ot a new high schoo! 
w!ii(h will ha\e ihrce wings one tor tine arts, 
title tor a{)pHi (f arts and one tor humanities. Kach 
winu will {ie\e!op a toam program. 

This intern is assistiint principal in a large urban 
junior high . . . lie is impressive . . . lie is working 
espeeialK Willi social stutMes teachers on the use 
ot i.nge .ind sn^al! g'oups in i<»mhlnation with 
tht^ loia! ITV network . . ti aciiers we spoke to 
praised him atui said l)c wa»* doing aii in his power 
to nnjmne instruction in the scliool . . . 

One former intern, now a high school principal, 
lias done awa\ with !ns ntfitf to avoid the traps 
oi in-h(>\es atid out-hoxes, .•\p[)arentlv this prin- 
cipcd puis in a new system and then asks permis- 
si(J!) to df> it . . . he hasn't lKH*n fired. 

Today the First 5S speak the same instructional language. 
All those in secondary schools say that they mcMllfieil 
existing programs in their schools the iirsi year on the Job^ 
and continue to do so* Most have introduced new programs. 
Four have openeil new schools as principals. 

Eight of the 55 now have the doctorate degree. Another 
23 have completed all requirements for the degree except 
the dissertation. All their names and current positions are 
Usted at the end of this booklet. 
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m THE SCHOOLS 

BEST cm AVAILABLE 

Forty-seven schools, located in 18 states, participated 
In the two-year pilot program. Forty-two were senior high 
schools: five were junior hi^h schools. Most were larger 
schools in cities or in suburbia but one high school had only 
350 students. Thirteen of the 14 school districts in the first 
year of the project continued the second year and 26 new 
districts were added. More important than these statistics, 
however* is what happened inside the schools. Are the 
schools different because the interns were there? 

One intern in a large high school had special knowl- 
edge of programmed materials and audio-visual aids. In 
an empty classroom she set up an audio-visual resource and 
programming center for teachers and invited them to come 
by during free periods to learn more about preparing and 
using these aids. That room soon became a beehive of 
acUvity. When the interns year ended, the room had be- 
come so indispensable to the staff that the principal set it 
aside for the following year and placed a qualified person 
in charge. 

In another large high school attendance in English 
classes for noncoUege-bound students was down and dis- 
cipline problems were up. The intern went to work with 
English teachers to cope with these so-called "terminal** 
cases. They turned the classroom into an "English lab" 
in which a selection of individualized materials was put out 
for student use. There were tapes and records; a reading 
wall with a display of magazines, newspapers, and paper- 
back books; filmstrtps that could be viewed individually, 
and self-checking exercises. The principal reports that this 
"English lab," established with the internes help, is still in 
business and running strong. 
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A principal in another school describes his intern this 
way: 

\lv tu.uU- n; tnv |)<'0[)i.' trel th.ft if>»'\ i<ujl<{ in 

ti !!([)! scnicilUir^ <i, !ii !i !!i lit'!!! ti H ' ( II ( 1 i 1 1. 1 1 \ . . . 
Ill llt lpi d \t [.ll i4l<>tlj)s (>l sOil.il stlulU's ,[t(ll 

l.^^l:l!^h h-.ulu ts ut t \|n i itiu ta v\ith u .uu t<.Kh- 
iiii; . uitli jMHUv i)rt "»r!H.it!t.{!s f((i nm!«i{>iui- 
lt m <l I hiidtt t) . unh tn^>t■^■ i tin tiv<- um ct o\t'\- 
lii'.iii p oicaors aiut other visu.tl .luis . {iit»- 
inotnf .{ r«Hnuni'ion l>v uj.irn vt.ifi hkiiUuin ol 

.tliltlftl stMli\r M!t\M st Ml thi' tf.U ifills^ pUKi NX .niJ 
thf UMtiitliN-, to offii irsoiiUf assist. iiuc 

Another intern focused his work on redesigning pro- 
grams for ihe educationally disadvantaged. With his help, 
the staff redesigned courses in language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and science so successfully that, at the end 
of the internship, a teacher with special training was trans- 
ferred to the school to continue and coordinate the project. 

Mathematics teachers in one school took advantage of 
the intern's presence to work out a new course for non- 
college-botmd students. It combined practical trigonometry, 
statistics, and some modern math concepts. Students who 
previously had shied away from mathematics signed up for 
the new course in large numbers. According to the princi- 
pal, they still register a full teacher's program for it every 
year. 

Space does not permit illustrative descriptions for each 
of the First 55. The exact content of each internship varied 
widely from school to school. It was conditioned by the size 
of the school, the existing program, the intern's own 
strengths and experience, and the principal's commitment 
to instruction. Each intern has a story that is his own . . . 
some less impressive than those included here. 

The important fart is that two thirds of the prtnripals say 
that the interns maile a difference in their schools. 

Two ingredients are vital in any school to piovi^e a 
proper setting for the NASSP-type internship. First, the 
principal of an intern-school cares deeply about improving 
instruction so that teachers are encouraged to try out new 

? 7 
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ideas, knowing they can count on his support. Second, the 
intern becomes a working member of the school staff and 
not just an observer. At the beginning of the year, the prin- 
cipars job was tc ntroduce the intern to the staff, define 
his role clearly, and to give him substantial visibility. He 
assigned immediate responsibilities that brought the in- 
tern into the mainstream of school life. 

When there was close rapport between intern and prin- 
cipal, the principal acted as the intern's counselor, judge, 
and critic. One intern tells of singing a duet with his prin- 
cipal at a faculty party entitled. "Anything You Can Do I 
Can Do Better." Some interns were not that lucky. Ten of 
the First 55 were somewhat uncomplimentary regarding 
the supervision provided by their principals. 

The interaction between interns and teachers was a two- 
way street. The "free-wheeling* nature of the intern's as- 
signment, combined with the premium placed on change, 
often worked to soften and resolve staff resistance to new 
programs. Like the intern, the teachers learned by doing. 
Many learned that a new idea which works can be very 
exciting indeed; one that does not work out is more of a 
challenge than a cause for dismay. 

Usually the participating universities selected the 
schools. The settings ranged from the conventional to die 
most educationally innovative in the country. Two interns 
illustrate divergent experiences in schools: 

\h f\|)i [ ictm- u.is cvi llcnt pi itn.it ilv httaust- 

ii{ tlu li.lIUJt of till s« {lt)(ii I W.ls ill. \\r sft tljrd to 

fit. It u.iN ti()tuhtf( live. I (.{»ul(i miti.iir my 
own .u t!\ itii «>. J {(> s« «' souii.- iii'^h-pout'M'd 
jM'dpU- .It s\»)ik. I Loiililii t hotu stlv whotluT 
ifif It!'.' I tisliiji u.ts .1 l.utot 111 tu\ lu'itiu si'kt tt'd 
loi thi |>«-.!tu>ti I tiMU li.ivi- in wlK-thct It was l)c- 
(..iisf I w.is .issotiaUHl with th.u -tliwol .md lis 
()t m< ip.il. ■ 

\l\ itiici iisliip u.is ,, iiuMiaiinu and disappoint- 
Ihl; « ApcM' IK r. ! stlindl \\a^ ti<it rh.iti^r-on- 
mUti .ind ?Tiv assimiimiit was tiot m Utu- witii 
thf uiiidi litn"» lot the ptojfi t. NcVfttlifli ss, it was 
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real v.iliu* io tru- lo bnornr pan of thr pronr.im. 
I c xpoM'i! hi kU\is ilinaiuh iUv WSSV sv\ni- 
ti.Hs and the t (ttjvt'juion ami ihr tiUTaturc n^^'IU io 
f wi^ t f »n{ifuial!\ stinuilatt'd lo work tor i ui- 
rK ulum onpio\i'?!k'iu 

These were two interns — in two different schools. In Sep* 
tember 1966. both became principals. Although both ex- 
press strong commitment to change, the second will have 
to iearn more on the job because he did not have the oppor- 
tunities as an intern to put his ideas into practice. 

During the follow-up study, all participants were asked 
individually to estimate the value of the intem*s contribu- 
tions to his intem-school as: Much— Some— Little. Approxi- 
mately three fourths of the principals and three fourths of 
the professors said, "Much/* The interns were modest— only 
one fourth of them replied. "Much " while more than half 
said, "Some." 

One principal summarized his thinking in these words: 

'! icvl ihc whole iiitrrti piouram t»filii»htonc»d our 
school. U n\A{\v us awart* of the vahies of leader- 
ship in administration . . since tlie piojeet we 
f]ave A dnvn nueni t>roi;r.!n) with tlie univerMiv 
u\ our systert) . . . the SlASSP project has nvived us 
to a hesh and imau[inaiive lumept of adminis- 
tration . . " 

After the first two pilot years about half of the schools 
stayed with the projects despite eonsiderably retlueeil finan* 
rial support for individual schools when the project was 
extendecl and expanded. Most schools that dropped out did 
so hecause of lack of funds* This leads directly to one of the 
basic questions raised by the stttdy«*-4iow to get school dis* 
tricts or slates to assume financial respimsibility for admin- 
istrative internship programs^ 
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THE UNiVERSITiES 



Twenty-four major universities took part in the NASSP 
pilot project. Their roles had three dimensions. First, they 
helped to identify and select candidates and schools. Sec- 
ond, they supervised the interns to see that they worked 
primarily with teachers on improving instruction. The third, 
and most complex, university assignment was to make 
their own resources and staff available to the schools by 
way of the interns. An overriding purpose of the project 
was to demonstrate how a good internship could bridge the 
gulf that exists between many schools and their local uni* 
versities. 

Intert^stinyly^ the mciHl HignificanI effect of university 
imrtieipatloii hat^ not l»een the univeniiti€^^ influence on the 
HchcKils^ Hhirh ItacI l>een anticipatecU but the projected infiu- 
etiee <hi the universtitieH. Three fcmrtht* of the pilot univen^i* 
tie^ report that the project has affeetcnl tlieir onrit grailuate 
pro^rantH^ tiie mont common Influence lielnfK liicreasetl em* 
plianiei on Intitruction in coume Hork for t^chool aclmini»* 
trators. 

Five universities that had no previous internship pro* 
grams now i^equire internships if students have previously 
had none. Three universities that had offered a general 
administrative internship, on a part-time basis, are change 
ing to the NASSP-type, full-time internship, with emphasis 
on instruction. Seven other universities now recommend 
the NASSP-type internship in their graduate programs for 
the principalship. One fourth ot the universities report that 
current movements in their states to require internships for 
the administrative certiticate were stimulated by the 
NASSP project. This, in turn, has acted to institutionalize 
internships in these university programs. 
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One professor describes whit happened this way: 

Our univtisii\ um\ Ua-, .lu intt t n^liip {'toni.im 
fu-iML; <irv»'!«i{H ti ji) !(u .il N, hiM.ls; .)iul tiu- St.itr l)t - 
jNiiuU' tit oi I liii. .itii^ii .'liui; I- [..!n> i tii ii .lit. i- 
(ill- NAssl' pio^r.i!!! . w. uil! tiuiiw .IS 

ciulM IntfttisiJips tttr tiu' coinmi; \. .ir 

Another professor reports: 

Vhv \ ASSf* proii-tt h.is tiuih iv iiu n .isKf our 
irn« ri-st in !nf» tn^fiip piu-^i.inis ... it h.is ^ivt-n 
iHit xtninu m- n .in (ippotliinitv to h.tvr a tub 
pt rii tui- .liitl tiW a c.ip in liu-ii pitilfssion.il ti.tin- 
inu 

During the pilot program, about half the interns selected 
wpre identified by the universities, and half by the schools. 
Generally, the procedures for identifying and selecting in- 
terns and schools turned out to be thornier than had been 
anticipated. The original intention was for universities to 
seek out promising graduate students and place them in 
advanced local secondary schools. Sometimes universities 
found it difficult to identify the better schools, or to obtain 
the cooperation of those they preferred. Occasionally, the 
universities and schools did not see eye-to-eye on the caliber 
of a candidate. Despite the lack of rigid selection pracUces. 
the selection of interns and schools worked out satisfactorily 
in most situations. 

The joint aelertion of intern» and srbools by univf ntities 
and arhooi (»y»teiiM results in th(» hettt intern»hi|Hi. 

Although university supervision was important at all 
times, it was especially valuable when a principal did not 
make proper use of an intern s time and talents. University 
professors met with interns, both in schools and on campus, 
to review the interns' logs, to analyze what they did. and to 
redirect their activities when necessary. When the evidence 
showed that interns were too heavily involved in school 
routine, university supervisors were responsible for correct- 
ing the situation. Apparently they supervised the interns 
with varying degrees of success. 
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One thlrtl of the ittternii tmy they received niueh help 
from the univert^ityi another third oakl they bad some utii* 
vert^Hy help; ami a thlrtl of the Itttertta felt they hml little 
or no heip front the univemity. 

A univcrsity*s contribution to the internship could be 
substantial This excerpt is from an intern's log: 

. ihrou^fi ihv itiifinslup \\c o\MM\\vi\ two con- 
suh.mts to! AX) {.nuli^h in-si»ivic<' iiu rin u 
school . . vwi' proh s^or iumx \hr univi imi\ s|x>k<» 
oil UMcJinu {>r(;f>|t ni> wnl lu>\\ lo ilt Uxi lUrtu at 
the M'coMcfar) !«/vol \h< str<»»uf a Xwnlr m 1uk)I 
t«\uhi t Inm) A nt'ii;hlK)! '. it\. '^a\v ad outline 
ot his tnciivuiiiai .ijipio.uh to { tjulish diArlojH'd 
csptcialK lot thv ti tminal siiuit iii . . . u.ului 
rt-attiofi was \vi\' tavorat)!** . . . bi'iausi* tn.nu 
te ac hi rs ha<{ been laisini; qut snon*^ that tin* 
sjHMkots lu'fptd to answt^r. 

Only a few of the interns found this kind of help for 
their schools in the universities. The fault is divided. Prin- 
cipals and teachers in many schools failed to tell the uni- 
versitics exactly what kinds of help they needed. In some 
universities* professors were willing to supervise the interns 
but did not reach out to the schools. 

One continuing question for universities concerns the 
point at which the internship best fits into a graduate train* 
ing program. The First 55 agree that anyone considering an 
internship should have a masters degree, or the equivalent, 
and at least three years of experience working in schools. 
Eight of the NASSP interns now have their doctors degrees, 
and twenty^three others have completed all work toward 
the doctorate except their dissertations. 

In the pilot program, about one third of the interns re- 
c*eived no university credit for the internship; about one 
third earned six hours* credit: and another third received 
anywhere from 3 to 18 credits. If the internship idea is to 
survive and ftourish, it will have to be institutionalized in 
university programs, as well as in schools. 

A key findings of the study is that universities need to 
give ere<iit for the internship in order to huihl it into their 
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{(railttate pro|{ramt* m fiart of Ih^ aupervlsitiK profmsor^s 
traching tomL 

The NASSP project has scratched only the surface of 
what can be accomplished when schools, and universities 
join forces. It fir^-s the imagination to think what might 
happen if this university ^ report were the rule ratlier than 
the exception: 

'In our clinii s atid somiiKus wv use IUrIi 
Schtxil as an ixatnple of a school that is awake, 
aloit iud i hanuinu h.u{ inquhics from at 

Umm a do/t'M Si hools .i!K)ut plart moiit of adininis- 
irati\i intt'ins m w vt ai . . . ami h.i\i' ahvady 
platrd iwc . our .Kio)inistraii\t' tiaiiuot^ pro* 
urani lias new . 

In rommunities where universities and schools dlscov> 
ered earh other through the Internship^ the pro)eet demon- 
fitratiHl that the total strength of the three*way design for an 
intem-Mrhool-universltj' coordinate Is far greater than the 
»um of its part«# 
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The NASSP project staff established policies and procc* 
dures for the internships, and super\ised the program. Staff 
members did this in orientation seminars, in school visits, 
through correspondence, in publications, and in follow-up 
evaluations. They had the guidance of an able Advisory 
Committee. The project staff and the Advisory Committee 
are listed on page 2C. 

Staff members also encouraged instructional fainova- 
tions by providing background materials and information 
to interns and schools The annual NASSP Convention high* 
lighted the ituernsh4.ift and presented provocative programs 
for secondary school administrators. The project staff re- 
sponded to requests lor information about new practices 
with a^ assortm^t.t of priitled and duplicated papers. 

Special project publications include: 

/ •/(//\ tni tiff liuhihhttil \ l.i'iuli rsfnp Hrsfmu^ 

!;i uti iM'^li u» ti<Mi.i! practiti's. Also a lH«»kU't. 
N.iiiu {n\i\ i \ }»p 
Ti'r Pn ^t'uf Is Vnfh^mtr a 10 tnituiu tolor film 
xm \\u pin)tjpa{H in iiisttiutiunal l<\HU-t- 
■^fnp \Uu a h<M»klft sanu litlc pp. 

\ \SS7* luti vifshtp Sriisli tti V a vrmi-an- 
ijual Iralh't thai ilc suilu s int<^rnship atiivitics. 

All the«ie publications were circulated widely throughout 
the country, and to some degree in other countries. 

What tht^ proJi'Tt staff ilicl has lo i>e done by another 
aiceney If internships fi»r prinripats take hold wklely and 
exeeL In all probability this neeii eonstitutes a state respon* 
sibilitv. 
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Pilot projects arc undertaken to test ideas. The central 
assumption ol" the NASSP Administrative Internship Project 
is that schools wlH lie sui)stuntlaHy lietier if procedures lor 
Identifying and preparing secondary school principals are 
improved in a vita! way. To test this premise, the pilot proj- 
ect aimed to select outstanding interns, to place them in 
stimulatinji; schools, and to enlist interested university 
faculty to supervise the interns and work with the schools. 

This follow-up study of the First 55 produced some find- 
In^s that emerge quite clearly. Also, in the course of the 
study, certain questions were raised, but not answered— 
questions too important to be overlooked. We present here 
some findings—and some questions. 

st)\ii llM)iN(;s 

► The tht^*-Hay di^ijKn of thf {ntemtihip i» etiHen- 

Hat. There may he Internships without universities to pro- 
vide In-service training for a school district; and there may 
be university Internships that use schools solely as labora- 
tories with no real commitment from the school district- 
but neither single effort has so great a potential for an ex- 
cellent internship program as the combination of both. 

The most productive internships occurred where the 
selection of Interns and schools was done jointly by univer- 
sities and school districts, .folnl selcx-tion allows a broad- 
ened ptnnt of view that neither institution achieves alone. 

Internships are enriched when the Intern is enrolled 
with credit In the graduate program at the university, and 
not just appended to a higher institution. This arrange- 
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ment strengthens the university s commitment to the pro|<^ 
ect. Because the intern is better acquainted at the univer- 
sity, he knows which resources are available, both material 
and human, and teels Ircer io call on ihem in behalf of 
the school. 

^ The PIrsit 5S regaril {m|ircivitt^; hi»tru<^icm w their top 
priority join Ah prortitlonerH* they now niH*nA almoHt half 
their time on {ns»trurt{<mal ortivltiefi. 

^ Interna, like !ttuiieiit!i«» learn tiy iloin^* The NASSP in* 
terns were in schools full time. According to the project 
arrangements, they were to carry continuing assignments 
and responsibilities to work with teachers. No matter how 
outstanding the school, if the intern remains an observer, 
on the outside looking in. the internship will not work well. 
This happcncHt only in a few cases. 

The free^Hhc*eiitig role of the inti^rn. eomiiinefl nilh 
the em|ihaM{H on ehan^e« ^i\eH tliiM iiiternv»hl|i fiipeeial 
Htpength» In most cases, interns were relatively free of ex* 
tended administrative duties. They had the time, the place, 
and an experienced principal's guidance in their work to 
help teachers adopt and advance new programs. Two thirds 
of them helped to produc^e important differences in the 
schools where they interned. 

^ The eKiietitiai eharaeterii^tlr c»f a prineipal nho Mtt|ier* 
vl»e» interns effeetively is that he eare!» deeply alH>tit Im- 
proving intfttrueticm* He also recognizes that an intern needs 
experience with those instructional programs that are mov* 
ing the school ahead, and directs the intern accordingly. 

^ The inlem-fiehool (Ifielf need not lie a nicHlel of the nen* 
e»t cNlu(*ational praetiee »o long as some teaehers iihoK rea* 
fionalile interest and willinfsneHH to ehange and try out 
innovative programs* 

s()\n Qri.snt)Ns 

1^ What h the liesi road to the prineipalshiplf is it neces* 
sarily the position of assistant principal? There are different 
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kinds of assistant principals— some work mainly with dis- 
cipline, attendance, and managerial tasks. What is the rela- 
tion of an internship to these assistant principalships? Does 
one take the place of another or are both necessary? 
h At H-hat point {it a prlnripars prfparalion ohoulil an 
intertiHhip be takrar The First 55 agree that no one should 
become an intern without at least three years* teaching 
experience in schools. They believe that interns need to have 
completed their masters degrees, or the equivalent, but very 
few think it necessary to be far along toward the doctorate. 
They also agree that an intern should bo able to qualify for 
an administrative certificate in the state where he hopes to 
work after completing an internship. 

^ Despite the importanre plareil on evaluating new pro> 
Itrants hy the NASSP project staff, why diil all participants 
•—interns, schools, and universities— largely ifutore or avoid 
this fundamental aspect of change? Although the project 
provided evaluation resources, they were rarely used. Why 
does evaluation continue to be such a problem for teachers 
and school administrators? 

P- What is neeiieil for schools and school districts to as. 
sume more responsibility for internships? Most systems are 
reluctant to train people that may move elsewhere even 
though the evidence shows that interns make positive con- 
tributions during their internships. 

Is it possible that the indirect effects of this kind of in- 
ternship are as significant as the direct findings? Many par- 
ticipants report that although they cannot pinpoint par- 
ticular changes, they feel that their actions, thinking, and 
commitments all have been affected by the NASSP project. 

► Wherf will smaller schools find qnalified leadership? 
Only a few of the pilot-project interns currently work in 
smaller schools. Small schools need instructtonal leader- 
ship, too. 

^ How can internships Ite adapted to large urban school 
systems? Critics say that internships may disrupt the estab- 
lished pattern of job progression within a large city school 

77 
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system. But the creative approach to instructional problems 
encouraged by the internship was valuable in several large 
cities* 

^ How can e^cperienceil pruicipaiH keep up to <iatelf There 
arc thousands of working principals with years of school 
leadership ahead of them whose preparation is already 
largely outdated. Would some variation of the NASSP-type 
internship work for practicing administrators? 
> What h the hm^^range role of the NA8SP in stimulating 
anil promoting: Internships^ in the preparation <»f principals? 
Although the NASSP does not I'un schools or universities, 
it has a large stake in the professional programs for prepar- 
ing secondary school principals. 

>- What really keeps so many neif:hl>orlng universities and 
schools apart« when there is so much they can lio for each 
other? Do universities give recognition in rank and pay to 
professois who prefer to work with schools? Do schools en- 
ourage teachers to look to the university for answers to 
their instructional problems? 

« • « 

Both the findings and the questions are provocative. The 
potentialities for the profession are intriguing. This year 
Seattle. Washington, became the first major city to expand 
and semi-institutionalizo an NASSP-type internship* On the 
move in many ways. Seattle has budgeted for and installed 
some ten NASSP-type interns in its schools, under the super- 
vision of a 1965-66 NASSP intern. This city views its new 
internship program as a vital source of future leadership. 

Long-range follow-up studies are planned for the First 
35. and for their successors. The real ending of the story, 
however, will he written elsewhere — in schools, universities, 
and by you— the reader of this report. 
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THE INTERNS AND THEIR PRESENT POSITIONS 

Ames, Robert G., Superintendent of Schools, Germantown, Wis- 
consin 

Bennion, John W.« Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum, In- 

struction, and Research, Elgin Public Schools, Elgin, Illinois 
Boeve, John, Assistant Director of Peisonnel, Livonia Public Schools, 

13125 Farmington Road, Livonia* Michigan 
Branciforte, John F., Assistant Principal, Lynbrook High School^ 

Lynbrook, New York 
''Burroughs, Donald A., Principal, Miami Jackson High School, 1751 

N.W. 36th Street, Miami, Florida 33142 
Byrd, WilUam A., Jr., Principal, Miami KiiUan High School, Miami, 

Florida 

^Caton, Jay, Coordinator of Secondary Instructk>n, Jefferson County 
R-1 School District, 1580 Yarrow Street, Lakewood, Colorado 
80215 

Clickenger. Howard V., Assistant Principal, Terrill Junior High 
School, Terrill Road, Scotch Plains, New Jersey 

Crittendet^ John F., Consultant, South Florida Desegregation Con- 
sulting Center. 9900 S.W. 161st Street, Miami, Florida 

Crowley, Leon V., Assistant Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, 
6800 South Blackwelder, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Dale, E. Larry, Doctoral Student, Washington State University, 1601 
Clifford, Pullman, Washington 

Davis, Billy R., Principal, Johnson Junior High School, 7415 Tropi- 
cana. West Melbourne, Florida 

Eyster« Ira M., Assistant Professor of Education, Westmar College, 
LeMars, Iowa 

Fleishman, Ernest B., Assistant to the Associate Superintendent for 

Secondary Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
♦Geiken, Lloyd A., Principal, Shorewood Junior-Senior High School, 

1701 East Capitol Drive. Shorewood, Wisconsin 53211 
Gorton, Richard A., Principal* James Madison Memorial High 

SchooL Gammon Road and Mineral Point Road, Madison, Wis* 

consin 

Gourley, Lewis J., Principal, Clair E. Gale Junior High School, 955 

Garfield, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Gregorc, Anthony F., Assistant Principal for Instruction, North High 

School. 34041 Stevens Boulevard, Easdake, Ohio 44094 
Gross. Ruth K. (Mrs.), Assistant Principal, Parkland Junior High 

School, Rockvitle, Maryland 
Hansen, Donald, Assistant Principal, Alameda Junior High School, 

Jefferson County School District, Lakewood, Colorado 
^Jenkins, John M.. Principal, Miami Springs Senior High School, 

751 Dove Avenue, Miami Springs, Florida 33166 
*Joly, Roxee W , Principal. The Julia Richman High School, 317 

East 67th Street, New York, New York 10021 
( * ) Denoten 1963-64 tntems 
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KampHchnH*r. Hoiivr A., Frtncitiat Dubuque Senior High School, 

1800 Clarko Drive. Dulmquv. Iowa 52001 
"Keller. Arnold J.. Assistant Principal, North Ptainfield High SchooL 

Wilson Avenue. North PlainBeld, New Jersey 
Kellerman, George, Assistant Principal, Wantagh High School, 

Wantatth, New York 
Kelley. Edwin. Principal. Stewart Klementary School, 4525 North 

Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60640 
Keys. Donald. Boys Vice Principal, Brookhurst Junior High School, 

601 North Brookhurst Street^ Anaheim, California 
Larson, RobtTt L., Doctoral Student. Boston University, Boston, 

Massachusetts 

Maher* William J., Assistant to the Principal^ Wilbur vVright Junior 
High School, 8400 West Burleigh Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53222 

McCre%v, Jean, Principal, East High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Morris. J. Clair, Principal, Cedar City High School, 703 West 600 

South, Cedar City. Utah 
''Nelson, Aaron N., Principal, Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz. 

California 

Plouffe^ Albert, Assistant Principal, Norwich Senior High School, 

Norwich, New York 
Polatnlck. Samuel, Principal, Springfield Gardens High School, 

143-10 Springfield Boulevard, Springfield Gardens, New York 

11413 

*Preiflng, Paul P., Asslstatit Principal, Wilbur Junior High School, 

480 East Meado%v Drive, Palo Alto, California 
Reese. William M., Assistant Principal, Roy High School, 2150 West 

4800 South. Roy. Utah 84067 
^Roberts. Frank E., Principal, Mitchell Elementary School, 1335 East 

32nd Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80205 
Robinson. John S., Chairman. History Department, Brookline High 
School. Brookline, Massachusetts; Associate in Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
^Roth, Richard L., Principal, Rhinelander Union High School. Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin 54501 
Scherrer. J, Frederick, Vice-Principal (Curriculum and Instruction). 
Taylor Allderdice High School, 2409 Shady Avenue. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15217 
^Sheridan. Philip H., Assistant Principal, Julius West Junior High 

School. 651 Falls Road, Rockville, Maryland 
Shovtin, Flubert J , Administrative Vice Principal, U. S. Grant High 

Sc Nu>|, 2245 North East 36th Avenye, Portland. Oregon 97212 
Shutes, Robert E.. Assistant Principal for Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, Palo Alto Senior High School, 50 Embarcadero Road, Palo 
Alto. California 

Simcox, Ronald W., Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Curri- 
culum and Instruction, De Kalb Community Unit Schools, De 
Kalb. Illinois 60115 

Simon, Bernard, Principal, South Broward High School, 1901 North 
Federal Highway, Hollywood, Florida 
(^) Denotes 1963-64 Interns 
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Smith. Arthur Chirk. As^iititant Principal (Curriculum and Admin- 
istration). Mhnni Northwestern Senior High SchuoK Miami, 
Florida 

Snyder, Harr>' A., Jr.. Teacher, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Sommers. Norman L., Principal, Central Junior High School, Tall- 
mad«e City Schools, T;illmadue. Ohio 

Spencer. David A., As<^iistant Prtn« ipal for Instruction, East High 
Schoot, Madison, Wisconsin 

Tovvniey. John L., Deputy Superintendent, Division of Instructional 
Ser\ices, Palo Verde Unitied School District, 187 N. 7th Avenue, 
Blythe, California 

Turner. Arthur H.. Administrative Assistant for Instruction, Cham- 
paign Unit Four Schools, 703 South New Street. Champaign, 
lUinois 

Ubben, Gerald C Assistant Professor, Department of Educational 
Administration. College of Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxvilte, Tennessee 379 IG 
^Vlasak. Richard F., Principal, Ole A. Thorp Elementary School* 
60:24 West Warwick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60634 

Williams Richard C, Assistant Professor » School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California. Los Angeles, California 

Yates, Kenneth R.. Secondary Super\'isor (Holmes County), Boni- 

fay. Florida 
( * ) Denoteti 1965-64 InterUK 



THE PRfNCiPALS AND THE INTERNSHIP SCHOOLS 

Amar, Benedict, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Ams, La Verne C, North St. Paul Senior High School, North St. Paul. 
Minnesota 

Bethers, Pratt M., Cedar City High Schoot, Cedar City» Utah 
Brown« B. Frank, Melbourne High School, Melbourne, Florida^ 
Bruno, Ck)rdon, Middletown Senior High School, Middletown, New 
York 

Cavatmgh, Francis J., North High School. Framingham, MassachU'* 
setts 

Constans, Phil, Cocoa Beach High School, Cocoa Beach, Florida 
Dezort. Francis J.. Scotch Plains-Famvood Junior High School, 

Scotch Plains « New Jersey 
Dombrow, Oscar, James Monroe High School, New York, New York 
DuBois. Lee. Julius L. West Junior High SchooL Rockville, Maryland 
Emma, Paschal J., John F. Kennedy High School, Silver Spring, 

Maryland 

Friedrichs* Don, Bendey High School, Livonia, Michigan 
Gallant. Thomas. Huron High School. Huron, Ohio 
GriHin. Jack, Nathan Hate High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Hawthorne. Walter H., Lvnbrook High School. Lynbrook. New York 
Healy, Harold E., RidgeReld High School, Ridgefteld, Connecticut" 
Heaston. Vernon. Lakewood High SchooL Lakewnod, Colorado 
Howard, Kugene R.. Ridgewood High School. Norridge. Illinois'^ 
King. Bettina, Meadowbrook Junior High SchooL Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts^ 
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1EST con niwj«£ 

Korey» Hamld. Kvliy fii^h SihooK Chicago. llUnofs 
Lackey, RcKtiivv V , Oranue riluh S(hoot, Cleveland, Ohio 
LongemH.ker, Richard CJ., Senior High Annex* Champaign. Illinois 
Ludeman. Lcroy. Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
MacDonald, John G.. Mission San Jose High School, Fremont, Cali- 
fornia 

Malo. Roy O., Jefferson High Sch<K)l. Portland. Oregon 
Malonc, J. Frank. Northwest Classeti High Sihool, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Manion» Glenn, Idaho Falls High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Manning. M. Nephi. Webc»r County High School, Ogden, Utah 
Michael, Lloyd S., Kvanston Township High School. £van$ton« 
Illinois'' 

Mills. Harold. William Horlick High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
Monahan^ Panick. Wisconsin Heights High School, Mazomanie, 
Wisconsin 

Moon*, Steve, Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, Florida 
Nelson, Sidney. Escambia High School, Pensacola, Florida 
Ohanian. Arthur. Arvada West High School, Arvada, Colorado 
Pease, Everett G., Hialeah Senior High School, Hialeah. Florida'^ 
Rffugialo. Francis J., Perr>- High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
RupiH'L Ray P.. Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto. California* 
Schuker. Louis A., Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York 
Singer, Harry B., Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Smith. David, Valley Forge High School. Parma Heights, Ohio 
Steldt, Milton F., Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Swenson, Gardner, Brookhurst Junior High School, Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia^ 

Talbert, Ray, Bend Senior High School, Bend, Oregon 
Torgelson. John, Kellogg Senior High SrhooL Roseville, Minnesota 
Wilson. Webster D., Troy High School. Fullerton, California 
Wise. Viince L., Manual High School, Denver, Colorado 
Wolfe, Arthur. Nova Senior High School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
r ) Both yt^an of Pilot Project 



THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
WHO SUPERVISED THE INTERNS 

Anderson. J. Paul. University of Maryland. College Park» Maryland 
Anderson, Ulster W., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Austin. David B., Columbia University, New York City, New York 
Baker, C. Derwood, New York University, New York City, Ne%v York 
Boyan. Norman J.. Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Burrup. Percy E., Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Dolce» Carl J., Harvard Univer^^ity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Gonnati. Burton W., Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
Hatch. Terrance E., Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
Hearn, Arthur, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Kimbrough, Ralph B., University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Knezevich, S. J., Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
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BE^T COPT /IW««<iiifc 

LaFranchi, Edward H., University of Southern California, Los 

Angeles. California 
Laughlin, Hugh. Ohio Slate Univertiiiy. Columbus, Ohio 
McCIeary, Uoyd E., University of Itlinois. Urbana. Illinois 
Maidment, Robert. Northwestern University* Evanston, Illinois 
Marshall. Stuart A.. Boston University. Boston. Massachusetts 
Nickerson. Neal C, Jr., University of Minnesota, MinneutM>nK, Mln* 

nesota 

North. Stewart D., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Romlne, Stephen A., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Samuelson, Everett V., University of Idaho* Moscow, Idaho 
Snider, Glenn R., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Wey, Herbert, University of MkamL Coral Gables, Florida 
Wynn. Richard, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



THE PROJECT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Uoyd S. Michael, Principal, Evanston Township High School* Evans- 
ton. Illinois, Chairman 

John R. Beery, Dean, School of Education, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Robert L. Foose. Principal. Westfield Senior High School. Westfield. 
New Jersey 

Bettitta Kin«, Principal. Meadowbrook Junior High School, Newton 

Centre. Massachusetts'^ 
Evelyn Konigsberg. Associate Professor of Speech and Education. 

Adelphi University. Garden City, Long Island, New York 
James M. Peebles, Principal, Wcllesley Junior High School, Wellesley* 

Massachusetts 

Stephen A. Romine, Dean, School of Education, University of Color- 
ado, Boulder, Colorado 
Ray P. Ruppel, Principal. Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto. California 
Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive Secretary, NAASP, ex officio 
J. Uoyd Trump, Secretary 
f*) Committee memtn'r tnitil 1965 



THE PROJECT STAFF 

J. Uoyd Trump, Director, Associate Secretary. NASSP 
J. Paul Anderson, Associate Director, Associate Professor, University 
of Maryland 

David W. Beugs. Associate Director, Assistant Professor, Indiana 
University* 

William Geofttiades. Associate Director, Associate Professor, Univer- 
sity of Southern California'' 

Terrance E. Hatch, Associate Dia»ctor, Professor, Utah State Uni- 
versity* 

Paul B. Diederich. Evaluation Consultant, Research Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
Lois S. Karasik. Editorial Associate. Washington. D. C. 
Added since 1965 
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WHERE WE ARE NOW 

Because the pilot project described in this booklet 
seemed so promising, the Ford Foundation 
granted the NASSP $750,000 to extend and ex- 
pand the project for three additional years, 
through 1968. The number of interns, schods, 
and universities are approximately double those 
of the second pilot year, and the stafp is also 
larger. Data now being collected may help to an- 
swer some of the questions raised by the pilot 
project. 



